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REVIEWS 



THE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION PROBLEM 

The problem of required English composition in college seems to be 
almost as far from solution as ever. Even the far-famed Harvard 
theme course has been called in question, and echoes of discontent are 
audible on all sides. The publication of a pamphlet on the subject by 
Mr. Frank Cady, assistant professor of English in Middlebury College, 
is, therefore, timely. 1 

Mr. Cady presents an analysis of "The Freshman Composition 
Problem" and follows this with an outline of "A Freshman Course in 
English," which is an account of the work carried on in his college last 
year. His main contention is that "we have been attempting to do 

directly a thing which can be only indirectly done We have 

considered, for four or five years of the pupil's life, the clothing of his 
thought, with no proper attention to the thought which was to be 
clothed." The difficulty appears to be, then, in the high school, and 
in the grades below mayhap, not primarily in the college itself. 

This is, of course, an attitude familiar to readers of the Nation and 
Mr. Lounsbury, and perfectly natural to a good Oxonian like Mr. Cady. 
It does not, however, take all the facts into account. If high-school 
teachers of English have been guilty of formality, it has been due, in 
part at least, to the experience they had in college; in part also, no 
doubt, to the college-entrance examinations. However, our author 
couples school and college together in his indictment, and in this he is 
perfectly right. Freshman English is but a continuation of the course 
begun in the high school. The boy is a year older but not ready for a 
course of lectures on the theory of English composition. The college 
instructor must actually teach. 

With Mr. Cady's contention that the chief problem of composition 
is to train pupils to think, the writer of this review is entirely in sym- 
pathy. Putting words on paper is but the last stage of a complex and 
somewhat lengthy process. Composition must, to a large extent, pre- 
cede the act of writing. He is wrong, however, in supposing that the 
case is different in the elementary school from what it is in high school 

l A Freshman Course in English. By Frank W. Cady. Middlebury College Bul- 
letin, Middlebury, Vt., September, 1014. 
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and college. Children as well as adults can be made so conscious of 
technique as to be prevented from expressing themselves at all. 

Nor can we agree that the sole dependence for stirring up thought 
shall be selections by good writers— Mr. Cady says "literature," but 
uses Tyndall on Glacier Ice as an illustration. It is precisely because 
the schools have been depending upon books for both subject-matter and 
stimulus in the composition work that college men and women can make 
nothing out of their own experience. Studying models in order to gain 
a first-hand knowledge of the best technique is, of course, quite another 
matter. 

With these reservations made, it is a pleasure to commend Mr. Cady's 
little book. It ought to have a wide reading. The substitution of a 
laboratory course, with individual instruction throughout, for the usual 
lectures, themes, quizzes, conferences, and examinations is a challenge 
that provokes inquiry. The emphasis upon definite problems which 
each pupil must work out for himself seems consistent with the conten- 
tion that clear thinking should be the fundamental aim in composition 
teaching. Even though it should turn out that the true correlation is 
between speaking and writing rather than between reading and writing, 
still reading is necessary to growth in either of these, and Mr. Cady's 
definite plan may suggest to others new and more effective ways of 
directing the sort of reading which is of the most immediate benefit 
to those who are learning the art of expression. 

J. F. H. 



